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There is a tendency on the part of some critics to argue that Sun
Yat-sen had really little to do with the revolution, since he was not
even in China when it broke out; that the revolution was 6ot caused
by the revolutionists but was, rather, an evolutionary development
in the struggle between central authority and local district control;
and, even, that the importance of the revolution has been exag-
gerated. These notions are hardly convincing but they contain an
element of truth.
Perhaps the most striking tribute ever paid to Sun came from
Dr. G. E. Morrison, The Times 'correspondent. Morrison was
described by the contemporary United States Minister to China as
"the most noted adviser" of the Peking government, with, a mind
that was "analytical and critical rather than constructive". "Like
most British in China,'* wrote the American Minister, "he was
animated with a sincere wish to see the Chinese get ahead, and was
distressed by the obstacles which a change for the better encountered
at every step."197 Dr. Morrison, looking through his Peking
spectacles, considered that Sun Yat-sen was the main obstacle to
Chinese progress and was bitterly hostile to the Southern govern-
ment and its leader. His position as adviser to the "recognised"
Peking government, and his connection with The Times, gave h'm
great influence which he used to alienate British sympathy from Sun
and his cause. When Dr. Morrison retired from China he settled
in London and just before he died he asked Sun's old friend, Sir
James Cantlie, to come and see him. "If I had appreciated," he said,
"the character of Sun Yat-sen years ago as I do now, the history
of China would have been different, and I would like you to make
that known."198
It is easy to find keys to some of the prejudices expressed by
foreign residents outside the diplomatic and political groups. The
majority of Westerners in China lived in the Treaty ports or Con-
cessions, where they had singularly little contact with the people of
China. Only rarely did they trouble to learn anything about the
Chinese. This was natural and understandable, but how could such
persons feel any warmth from the burning desire of Sun Yat-sen to
help the illiterate and undernourished "man-with-little**? Such
foreigners demanded only satisfactory conditions for trade; an
assurance their Concession would never be taken from them; and
a row of seats along the Bund on which no Chinese dared to sit.
They argued that the prosperity of the Treaty ports was made
by foreigners; that wealthy Chinese were glad enough to settle